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Tue valley ot Oberhasli is nearly in the centre of 
Switzerland, in the canton of Berne, and adjoining the 
cantons of Unterwalden and Uri. From its eastern 
extremity to the lake of Brientz, it is about thirty miles 
in length, bounded on each side by lofty mountains. 
The valley terminates in a plain of some extent, at the 
end where the lake is situated. The Jungfrau, the 
Aarhorn, and Mount St. Gothard, are not many miles 
distant. The valley is watered by the Aar, which is 
formed by two streams that have their source not 
more than a mile from the sources of the Rhone. The 
Aar traverses great part of Switzerland, passing through 
the valley of Oberhasli into the lakes of Brientz and 
Thun, where it becomes navigable. Numerous cataracts 
pour down the sides of the valley and swell the volume 
of the Aar. One of them, formed by the Reichenbach, 
a considerable stream, falls down steep declivities in 
which it has perforated singular channels for its course. 
A black sediment is deposited by some of these moun- 
tain-torrents, which is used as manure. The natural 
beauties of this portion of Switzerland attract many 
visiters, whose disbursements form a source of consi- 
derable advantage to the inhabitants. M. Simond 
speaks with great admiration of the rich and smiling 
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landscapes to be met with in the vale of Hasli. He 
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adds that it is highly cultivated, full of villages and 
scattered dwellings half hid in trees. It is sheltered 
from the north winds; and several descriptions of shrubs 
and fruit trees, which do not grow in some other parts 
of Switzerland, are here flourishing and productive. 
About 14,000 head of cattle are supported in the 
meadows and Alpine pastures. The exports consist of 
cattle, cheese, and skins of the chamois and other 
animals, which are exchanged for corn, wine, salt, 
manufactured goods, and colonial produce. 

Oberhasli forms a bailliage, under the jurisdiction of 
an officer chosen from among the inhabitants and 
appointed by the authorities of Berne. The population 
amounts to about 6000, and the valley is subdivided 
into three parishes. The chief town of the valley is 
Meyringen, which contains 600 inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Oberhasli are considered to be 
good specimens of a fine peasantry. They are remark- 
able for their superio: language and manners, their 
open countenances, their strength, activity and manly 
proportions, which are calculated to impress travellers 
in their favour, though it may be observed that in these 
respects they have been made the subject of somewhat 
exaggerated statements. The personal appearance of 
the women is good, and their nature! attractions are 
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increased by a simple and elegant costume. Instances 
of great longevity are frequent, and may be attributed 
to the sobriety of habits generally prevalent, as well as 
to the purity of the air. Gsientatie exercises take place 
twice in the summer, to which those who reside in the 
neighbouring valleys are invited. According to an old 
tradition, the inhabitants are the descendants of a 
colony of Swedes, who established themselves in the 
valley about the fifth century. The probability of this 
fact is strongly corroborated by the familiar use of 
several terms evidently of Swedish origin. The castle 
of Hasli, which stands on an eminence near Meyringen, 
is said to have formerly been the residence of one of the 
first Swedish inhabitants. Before the French revolution, 
many privileges were enjoyed by the population, for 
which they were indebted to their voluntary union with 
the Bernese, In 1334. 

The eastern extremity of the valley is divided in two, 
and in each branch there is a stream, which flows into 
the Aar. One of these subdivisions of the larger valley 
affords the only practicable route from the Oberland 
to Italy by the Grimsel. This is the pass of Oberhasli 
represented in the cut. M. Simond /nentions a curious 
fact connected with the Grimsel, in one of the caverns 
of which a prodigious quantity of the largest crystals 
ever known was discovered in 1720. He states that 
some of these crystals weighed from 400 lbs. to 800 lbs., 
the value of the whole was estimated at 30,000 florins 
(about 24002.) The largest of these crystals, measuring 
three feet and a half, by two feet and a quarter, is in 
the Cabinet of Natural History in the Garden of Plants 
at Paris. 

One account of the valley of Oberhasli, which we 
have consulted, states that the population has doubled 
in the last 100 years, but this increase does not appear 
to have been attended with any change in the modes of 
existence, or extension of previous resources; and the 
consequence has been, that a portion of the population 
has been driven elsewhere to seek a livelihood, and the 
armies and workshops of Europe have thus been re- 
cruited. The cause of the constant emigration from 
Switzerland may be explained in the following manner: 
—‘It is the nature of pasturage to produce food for 
a much greater number of people than it can employ. 
In countries strictly pastoral, therefore, many persons 
will be idle, or at most be very inadequately occupied. 
When a father has more than one son, those who are 
not wanted on the farm are powerfully tempted to 
enrol themselves as soldiers, or to emigrate in some 
other way, as the only chance of enabling them to 
marry.” The following additional remarks serve still 
further to elucidate the social condition of the popula- 
tion in those parts of Switzerland which are exclusively 
pastoral or agricultural :—‘ There are no grounds less 
susceptible of improvement than mountainous pastures. 
They must necessarily be left chiefly to nature; and 
when they have been adequately stocked with cattle, 
little more can be done. The great difficulty in Swit- 
zerland, as in Norway, is to procure a sufficient quantity 
of fodder for the winter support of the cattle which have 
been fed on the mountains in the summer. For this 
purpose grass is collected with the greatest care. In 
places inaccessible to cattle, the peasant sometimes 
makes hay with crampons on his feet; in some places 
grass not three inches high is cut three times a year; 
and in the valleys, the fields are seen shaven as close as 
a bowling-green, and all the inequalities clipped as with 
a pair of scissors. In Switzerland the art of mowing 
seems to be carried to its highest pitch of perfection. 
As, however, the improvement of the lands in the 
valleys must depend principally upon the manure arising 
from the stock, it is evident that the quantity of hay, 
and the number of cattle will be mutually limited by 
each other; and as the population will of course be 
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limited by the produce of the stock, it does not seem 
possible to increase it beyond a certain point, and that 
at no great distance.” 

The extension of manufactures in Switzerland during 
the war encouraged an increase of the population, and 
manufactured goods being exchanged for corn, the 
arable lands were, to a great extent, laid down in grass. 
On the return of peace, each country endeavoured, by 
prohibitions, to sustain the prosperity of its own manu- 
factures. The result, though unfavourable to all, has 
not been so to each in an equal degree. The landlords, 
no longer having so free a market for their produce, 
have suffered in some eases; in others, manufacturers 
have been confined to the home-market, and the means 
of employment being diminished, the land has been 
burdened with the support of a part of the manufac- 
turing population. This state of things has been severely 
felt in Switzerland, which stands in need of importations 
of corn, while the prohibitory system restrains the ex- 
portation of manufactures in exchange, and thus injures 
both the agricultural and manufacturing interests. 
Many of the Swiss peasantry have emigrated with their 
families to the United States. They usually embark 
at Havre; but if they proceeded down the Rhine to 
Rotterdam by the steam-boats, the expense and fatigue 
of so long an inland journey would be much diminished, 
though, at the same time, the chance of obtaining an 
early passage across the Atlantic would not be so great 
as at Havre. 

The inhabitants of the mountainous regions, in every 
part of Europe, are necessarily frequently impelled to 
emigrate, if not to other countries, at least to other dis- 
tricts, and if not to settle there, at least to seek for employ- 
ment at particular seasons. In the north of Derbyshire, 
for instance, where the crops are late in ripening, great 
numbers participate in the labours of the harvest in the 
adjoining counties, where it takes place earlier; and by 
this means they are enabled to avoid that inequality of 
condition to which the nature of the soil at home would 
condemn them if dependent upon it alone. In the fol- 
lowing lines from Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ the cir- 
cumstances and feelings which occasion the migration 
from a poor and mountainous country to one more 
favoured are touched upon :— 

“ Among the hills of Athol he was born : 
Where, on a small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His parents, with their numerous offspring, dwelt ; 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor ! a 


That stern yet kindly Spirit, who constrains 
The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 

The free-born Swiss to Jeave his narrow vales, 
(Spirit attach’d to regions mountainous 

Like their own stedfast clouds) did now impel 
His restless mind to look abroad with hope.” 





LICENSE TO EAT FLESH. 


Ar an early period of Christianity, a custom prevailed 
among many Christians of joining abstinence to prayer. 
This was at first authorized by no public law, nor were 
those considered criminal who neglected its observance. 
After a time, fixed days of fasting were gradually intro- 
duced, but it is by no means certain what those days 
originally were, or whether they were so regarded in 
the first century; though some persons are of opinion 
that even in the time of the apostles, or soon afterwards, 
Wednesdays and Fridays were observed as fasts; the 
former because our Lord was on that day betrayed by 
Judas, and on the latter crucified by the Jews. In 
the third century the merit of fasting was highly esti- 
mated, and it was held to be of indispensable necessity, 
from an idea that the demons directed their stratagems 
principally against those who pampered themselves 
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with delicious fare; and fasting was also considered a 
most efficacious means of appeasing an offended Deity. 
As fasting became more prevalent, its strictness was 
relaxed, and a mere abstinence from flesh and wine 
was deemed sufficient, and thus, in the time of ca- 
tholicism in this country, fish was the general food 
twice a week—in Lent—and on certain other fast-days, 
—a particular reverence being attached to the fast on 
Fridays, which was most rigidly observed, from respect 
to our Saviour’s passion. ‘That the reverence paid to the 
Friday fast was not confined to this country appears from 
a passage in Boccaecio. At the Reformation, the practice 
of eating fish on particular days was discontinued, and 
consequently a vast number of fishermen were deprived 
of their employment and ruined. To remedy this evil, 
an act of parliament was passed in the fifth year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, (cap. 5) “* For the benefit 
and commodity of this realm to grow as well in main- 
tenance of the navy as in sparing an increase of flesh 
victual in this realm.” By this statute it was enacted 
that “ every Wednesday in every week through the 
whole year, which heretofore hath not, by the laws or 
customs of this realm, been used and observed as a 
fish-day, and which shall not happen to fall in Christ- 
mas week or Easter week, shall be hereafter observed 
and kept as the Saturdays in every week be or ought 
to“be; and that no manner of person shall eat any 
flesh on the same day, otherwise than ought to be 
upon the common Saturday.” It then proceeds to 
enact that it should not be lawful for any person to eat 
flesh on any days observed as fish-days, upon pain 
of forfeiting 3/. for every offence, or suffering three 
months’ imprisonment. This statute also provided that 
persons might obtain licenses to eat flesh by payment 
of the following sums per annum to the poor men’s 
box of the parish, viz. :—a lord of parliament, 1/. 6s. Sd. ; 
a knight, 13s. 4d.; any other person, 6s. 8d.; but these 
licenses were not to authorize the eating of beef at any 
time, nor of veal from Michaelmas to May Day. It 
was further provided, that sick persons might have a 
license to eat flesh, during the time of their illness, from 
the bishop of the diocese, or the parson, vicar, or curate 
of the parish; but if this latter license was granted to 
any person “‘ other than such as appear to have need 
thereof by reason of their sickness, the license was to 
be void, and the parson who granted it fined five 
marks ;” and the statute goes on to recite, “ And be- 
cause no manner of person shall misjudge of the intent 
of this estatute, limiting orders to eat fish, and to for- 
bear eating of flesh, but that the same is purposely in- 
tended and meant politickly for the increase of fisher- 
men and mariners, and repairing of port-towns and 
navigation, and not for any superstition to be main- 
tained in the choice of meats. 

“ Be it enacted, That whosoever shall, by preaching, 
teaching, writing, or open speech, notify that any eating 
of fish or forbearing of flesh, mentioned in this statute, 
is of any necessity for the saving of the soul of man, or 
that it is the service of God otherwise than as other 
politick laws are and be: that then such persons shall 
be punished as spreaders of false news are and ought 
to be.” 

The following is a copy of a license to eat flesh in 
time of sickness :— 

“Whereas M‘! Richard Young, of Okeborne St. 
George, in the countye of Wiltes, Esquire, is a Gent., of 
good age, subiect to many sicknesses, diverse infir- 
mities, and in bodye of a very weake constitution, and 
hath with him in his house his mother, M** Ann Young, 
widdowe, a Gent. of great age (above foure score), very 
sicklye, feeble, and subiect to diuerse malodies; and 
haveing others in his house sicke, and so have long 
bine, to whome fish, by reason of theire age, sicknesses, 
and diuerse infirmities, is iudged by the skilfull (as I 





am informed) to be very hurtfull to theire bodies, and 
likelye to breede and bring diuerse diseases and sick- 
nesses upon them. They therefore haue requeste me, 
theire minister, the promises considered, to give and 
grant them license, this time of Lent, to eate flesh, for 
the better avoidinge of sicknesses and diseases which, 
by theire wholye absteyneing fro flesh, might growe 
uppon them: know ye therefore that I, Adam Blithe, 
Mr. of Artes, and of Okebourne aforesaid Viccar, duelye 
considering this theire so lawfull request, and tendering 
the helth and wellfare of the said M‘ Richard Young 
and M™ Ann Young, his naturall and aged mother, 
have given and granted, and by these presents do give 
and grant to the said M! Richard Young and M™ Ann 
Young, and to ffoure persons more, leave, power and 
license (so farr as in me lieth, and by lawe safely I may 
without danger, and no further,) to dresse, or cause to 
be dressed, for them to eate, flesh this time of Lent 
nowe following, prohibitinge neuer the lesse, and by 
this grant forbidding them, all manner of shamble- 
meates whatsoever. In witness whereof, to this present 
license I have put to my hand and seale. Dated and 
given at my house in Okeborne aforesaid, ffebruarye 


this XIII™., 1618, 
“ By me, Anam Burrue, the Viccar ibid.” 


Fuller (in his ‘ Worthies’) deplores the abolition of 
fast-days, strongly reproving its impolicy ; he considered 
that the fishermen ought to be encouraged by the state, 
not merely for their own sakes, but for the benefit of 
the naval service of the country. “ Some,” he says, 
‘suspect as if there were a pope in the belly of every 
fish, and some bones of superstition in them, which 
would choak a conscientious person, especially if fast- 
ing-dayes be observed. But know that such cus- 
tomes grew from a treble root of Popery, Piety, and 
Policy, and though the first of these be plucked up, 
the other must be watered and maintained, and states- 
men may be mortified and wise without being super- 
stitious.” 

To this cause Fuller attributes the decay of many 
towns on the north-east sea, as Hartlepool, Whitby, 
Bridlington, Scarborough, Wells, Cromer, Lowestoff, 
Aldborough, Orford, and generally all from Newcastle 
to Harwich, which formerly sent out yearly upwards of 
two hundred ships, “ chiefly for the taking of ling, 
that noble fish, corival in his foule with the sirloin of 
beef at the tables of gentlemen.” ‘ Nor was it with- 
out good cause,” says the same author, ““ why Wednes- 
days and Fridays were by them [our ancestors] ap- 
pointed for fish-dayes; for our English fishermen in 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, &c., set forth on Monday, 
and catch their fish, which on Tuesday they send up 
to London, where on Wednesday it is sold and eaten. 
Again, such fishermen as returned on Tuesday set forth 
afresh on Wednesday to take fish, which on Thursday 
they send up»to London to supply the remainder of 
the week.” The foregoing method affords a striking 
contrast to the rapidity with which the metropolis 
is now supplied with fish, a rapidity, too, which 
the general adoption of»railroads is likely to accele- 
rate. 

After the suppression of the Lent fast by the Puritans, 
a custom obtained of giving entertainments and suppers 
particularly on Fridays. Charles II. issued a procla- 
mation for the revival of the fast, and prohibited vic- 
tuallers from dressing suppers, and butchers from 
killing and selling meat on that day; but an office for 
granting licenses to eat flesh was allowed in St. Paul’s 
churchyard. Saying grace, eating privately, and a 
small donation for the poor were enjoined to these 
persons to whom this privilege was granted. 
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COBHAM HALL, KENT. 






























































Copuam isa parish in Kent, about five miles west of 
Rochester, which gave a name and a title to a family 
which, from the reign of King John to the accession of 
James I., wasramongst the most eminent in the coun- 
try. The village stands on rising ground nearly in the 
centre of the parish, and the church is on an eminence 
on the south side of it, from which there is an extensive 
view. It contains many interesting monuments of the 
family which had resided in the parish for so many 
generations; one of so early a date as 1354. In the 
middle of the chancel there is an altar-monument, on 
which are two full-length effigies, with several children 
around them, in a kneeling position: This monument 
was erected to the memory of George, Lord Cobham, 
who had been governor of Calais, and died in 1558, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The church is rather a handsome 
structure. About fifty years ago a Mausoleum was 
erected in the park for the reception of members of the 
Darnley family. It is an elegant structure of the Doric 
order, of an octagonal form, and built of Portland 
stone. Cobham Hall and the grounds occupy the 
greater part of the parish. In 1367 one of the Cob- 
ham family obtained the grant of a weekly market to 
be held in the parish every Monday, but it has been 
long since discontinued. The number of inhabitants at 
the last census was 732. 

The present hall is described by Hasted in his ‘ His- 
tory of Kent,’ as a noble and stately building, consist- 
ing of a centre and two wings; the former being the 
work of Inigo Jones, and the latter having been made 
uniform, cased with brick-work, sashed, and otherwise 
modernized, about fifty years ago. The park is exten- 
sive, but it was formerly much more so, and is finely 
interspersed with wood and stately trees. Some of the 
oaks are twenty feet and upwards in circumference, and 
Hasted mentions a chestnut-tree which was twenty-three 
feet in girth; and he states that the park had the repu- 
tation of producing venison of superior quality, and 
that the celebrity which it enjoyed was occasioned by 
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the peculiar excellence -of the herbage. Queen Eliza- 
zabeth and Charles II. both visited Cobham; the 
former, it is stated by Strype, was received with “ great 
cheer.” 

In the fifteenth century the manor and estates of 
Cobham were in possession of Joan, granddaughter 
and heiress of John, Lord Cobham. She is said to 
have been married five times, and one of her husbands 
was Sir John Oldcastle, who assumed the title of Cob- 
ham. The freedom with which he was disposed to view 
spiritual matters drew down upon him the bitter spirit of 
persecution which distinguished the times of Henry V., 
during the second year of whose reign (1414) the sta- 
tute against heretics was obtained. By this, the chan- 
cellor, judges, sheriffs, justices of the peace, and all 
who had any share in the administration of the law, 
were sworn to exert their whole labour and diligence to 
search and destroy all manner of heresies, errors, and 
Lollardies. Persons convicted of heresies were to for- 
feit all their possessions. Under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, the bisheps and superior clergy made 
diligent inquiries in parishes where persons suspected 
of heresy were supposed to dwell; and in order to re- 
move, as far as possible, all grounds of suspicion, three 
respectable men were to swear whether they knew of 
any one differing in life and manners from others, or 
supporting error, or having suspicious books, and to 
denounce them. The Lollards at that period alarmed 
both the ecclesiastical and secular power. It is stated 
in Wilkin’s ‘ Concilia’ that at this period a book be- 
longing to Sir John Oldcastle had been seized at 
the shop of a limner, with whom it had been left to 
be illuminated. This book was taken to the king, 
by whom it was read in Sir John’s presence, and de- 
clared to contain heterodox opinions; and the king 
asked Sir John if he did not think so, to which he re- 
plied in a guarded manner, saying that he had not read 
two pages of the book. The clergy charged him with 
harbouring the Lollards and supperting their opinions ; 
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but Sir John, who had been the intimate friend of the 
king in his younger days, and as Dr. Lingard alleges, 
the original of Sir John Falstaff, was protected from 
any process before the usual tribunals, in order that 
the efficacy of the royal efforts might be tried in inducing 
him to abandon his errors. These were unsuccessful, 
and the king, after upbraiding, proceeded to threaten, 
on which Sir John Oldcastle retired to his castle of 
Cowling, in Kent. The archbishop was ordered to 
proceed against him, and his virtue was put to such 
severe proof, that he was soon obliged to choose between 
safety at the expense of truth or martyrdom. The 
questions with which he was pursued having elicited 
grounds of conviction, he was declared guilty of heresy, 
and excommunicated. The primate procured for him 


a respite of fifty days, during which he escaped from | 


the Tower. Immediately after his obtaining his liberty, 
an insurrection broke out, with which he is said to have 
been connected. In the proclamation issued by the 
king, it is declared that they (the Lollards) meant to 
destroy him, to confiscate the possessions of the church, 
to secularize the religious orders, to divide the realm 
into confederate districts, and to appoint Sir John 
Oldcastle president of the Commonwealth. It does 
not, however, appear to be satisfactorily proved, though 
occupying so conspicuous a part in the proclamation, 
that he was at all concerned in the insurrection. He 
contrived to elude his pursuers for more than two years. 
In 1616, after a feeble attempt made by the Lollards 
to disturb the country, which it is alleged drew Sir 
John Oldcastle from his retirement, he was taken 
prisoner after an obstinate resistance. He was arraigned 
before the peers, whose authority he refused to acknow- 
ledge, on the ground that Richard II. was alive in 
Scotland, and was sentenced to be hanged as a traitor 
and burned as a heretic. His widow kept possession 
of the estates, and died in 1433. From this period to 
1596 the Cobham estates descended in lineal succession. 
In that year they came into possession of Henry Lord 
Cobham, who was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and Constable of Dover Castle, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County, and a Knight of the Garter. In 1603 this 
nobleman, with his brother and some others, was ac- 
cused of having been engaged in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
censpiracy. They were brought to trial at Winchester, 
the plague then raging in London, charged with con- 
spiring against the king’s life, with a view to alter the 
established religion, subvert the government, and aid an 
invasion. They were found guilty, and judgment of 
death was pronounced against them. Lord Cobham’s 
brother was executed, but the capital sentence was 
remitted in his own case; but being deprived of his 
estates, lived in great poverty until his death in 1619. 
The Cobham estates by this means came into posses- 
sion of the crown, and in 1612 James I. granted them 
to the Duke of Lennox, one of his own kinsmen. At 
the close of the seventeenth century, they were sold to 
enable the owner to pay off his debts. The annual 
rental of these estates is given in Hasted, and amounted 
to3000/. perannum. ‘The deer-park, with the paddocks, 
containing as by survey 830 acres, was valued at 10s. 
per acre, the timber woods, &c. included. A farm of 
416 acres, called Ranscombe farm, was valued at an 
annual rental of 7s. per acre. Platt’s farm of 464 acres 
was valued at 4s. 6d. per acre; the woods in the out- 
park, 400 acres by estimation, at 5s. an acre. The total 
number of acres was 2345; rent per annum, 871/. 1s. 8d., 
exclusive of the mansion, which cost 60,000/. building, 
and 14 acres of garden and orchard ground connected 
with it. In 1714 Cobham Hall and the estate came by 
marriage into possession of an Irish family of the name of 
Bligh, one of whom, in 1725, was created Earl of Darnley. 
It continues to be the seat of the Earls of Darnley. In 
1362 a perpetual chantry or college was founded in the 





church by the then Lord of Cobham. At the dissolu- 
tion of religious establishments of this nature, it was re- 
founded, and the funds employed in providing a residence 
for twenty poor persons, with a quarter of an acre of land 
for each, and a small monthly stipend. The proprietor 
of Cobham Hall names one of the inmates of these 
houses, dignified with the name of a college, who is 
always the warden ; the wardens of Rochester bridge 
nominate a second, and the neighbouring parishes select 
the rest of the inmates. : 





KNIGHTS OF MALTA.—No. IV. 


Taz small number of Knights who survived the mur- 
derous siege of Rhodes, with about 4000 soldiers and 
Catholic inhabitants of the island, embarked on board 
the ships belonging to the Order on the Ist of January, 
1523. They were allowed to carry with them their 
archives and their relics of saints, such things being alto- 
gether valueless in the eyes of the Turkish conquerors. 
The Grand Master was the last to embark ; and then, 
seeing all his faithful followers in safety, he gave the 
word, and the ships stood away from Rhodes, which he 
had so nobly defended, and where the Knights Hos- 
pitallers had reigned nearly two centuries. A dreadful 
tempest scattered this melancholy fleet, but the ships, 
one by one, found refuge in different ports of the neigh- 
bouring island of Candia (the ancient Crete), which 
then belonged to the Republic of Venice. From mixed 
motives of jealousy and selfishness, the Venetians had 
looked on with perfect indifference while the Turks 
were taking Rhodes, which island might be considered 
as a bulwark of Christianity—of their fair possessions 
in Candia, and the colonies of Venice in other parts of 
the Levant—and which in policy as well as in honour 
they ought to have saccoured and assisted. Irritated 
at these recollections, L’Isle Adam made haste to quit 
Caudia, prophecying what would be its fate from the 
spreading power of the Turks, and the want of union 
among Christians: this prediction was verified in the 
course of the following century, when Candia was taken, 
as Rhodes had been before it*. 

Towards the end of April, the vessels of the Order, 
which had been again dispersed by storms, met, with 
one or two exceptions, in the port of Messina; and in 
the friendly island of Sicily, where the Knights had 
vast possessions, the Grand Master prepared his re- 
presentations to the Pope and the great Christian sove- 
reigns, whom he implored to appoint another island in 
the Mediterranean for the future residence of the Hos- 
pitallers, or (what was dearer to his heart) to aid him 
in the reconquest of Rhodes. The plague breaking 
out at Messina, L’Isle Adam went with his sadly-re- 
duced fleet to the Bay of Naples, and after spending 
some time there, in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
city of Baia, he sailed to Civita Vecchia, on the Roman 
coast, whence he repaired by land to Rome. The 
Pope appointed the city of Viterbo as the temporary 
residence of the Knights, and allowed them to leave 
their ships in the port of Civita Vecchia. 

The energy of the old Grand Master was badly 
seconded by pontiff and by princes, who were either 
lukewarm, or so absorbed by their own projects of ag- 
grandisement in Europe, as not to have a thought to 
spare for an island under the shores of Asia. The great 
enterprise of retaking Rhodes was therefore given up, 
and after seven years of uncertainty, disappointment, 
and intrigue, the Hospitallers were fain to accept from 
the Emperor Charles V., Malta, with its dependent 
island Goza, and the town of Tripoli, on the Barbary 
coast. 
war was completely conquered, after a ten years’ war in 
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In September, 1530, the effects, titles, and servants 
of the Order, together with good store of arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions were shipped for Malta; and on 
the 26th of October following, old L’Isle Adam landed 
at that singular island, where he was received with 
regal honours. Immediately upon his arrival, the 
Knights gave into his hands, in quality of their chief, 
all monarchical power, after which he took formal pos- 
session of the sovereignty of the island. 

Malta was then in a state very different from the 
splendid condition in which the Knights left it in our 
own days. There was only one town in the island, 
called “ Citta Notabile” (now Citth Vecchia), but 
which was a miserable, half-deserted place, partially 
surrounded by a mouldering wall ;—there was only one 
fortress, named St. Angelo, and it was partly in ruins, 
while the whole of its artillery consisted of one small 
cannon, two falcons, and a few iron mortars. The 
entire population amounted only to 12,000, and these 
were poor and wretched, owing to the barrenness of the 
soil, and the frequent descents of the Barbary corsairs, 
who frequently carried off the inhabitants of the villages 
into slavery. There was a great deficiency both of 
wood and water, and for fuel all the poorer inhabitants 
used thistles or cow-dung dried in the sun. Against 
these disadvantages, however, there remained to be set 
off two spacious and excellent sea-ports, capable of 
sheltering the largest fleet, and numerous small bays or 
coves, well adapted for the lighter galleys and row- 
boats of the Order, which could be so stationed as to 
issue from all points. The smaller island of Goza, 
separated from Malta by a narrow channel, was much 
more fertile, the rocks, except where they were broken 
into cliffs above the sea, being covered nearly all over 
with good soil. It contained about 5000 inhabitants, 
who were dispersed in villages. The island was badly 


fortified, having nothing but a weak czstle built on the 


top of a hill, towards which the natives ran at the 
approach of the Algerines or Tunisines. 

Altogether this was but a bad exchange for the fertile 
and beautiful Rhodes with the rest of the Sporades, 
but money and energy soon made it an inexpugnable 
retreat; palaces and splendid towns began to rise up, 
and the geographical position of Malta was admirably 
suited to the Knights’ cruises against the Turks and 
Barbary Moors. L’Isle Adam's first care was to 
strengthen the castle of St. Angelo, to build a church 
and an hospital. The galleys of the Order continued to 
be as successful as they had been at Rhodes. They 
surprised the city of Modon in the Morea, and carried 
from it an immense booty, in which we find enumerated 
800 Turkish women and girls! The practice of the 
Knights did not differ from the reprobated one of the 
Moors and Turks, for they made slaves of all such of 
their Mussulman prisoners as were not ransomed by 
large sums of money or valuable goods, and the treat- 
ment their captives received was quite as harsh as that 
the Algerines meted out to their Christian prisoners. 
This was surely not christianlike, nor was it the way to 
put an end to such barbarous usages, but it accorded 
with the spirit and philosophy of the age. Not long 
after their pillage of Modon, the Knights, acting with 
the imperial fleet under the command of the celebrated 
Andrew Doria, stormed and took Coron, and, while the 
great Turkish fleet was away, cruising in the Archi- 
pelago, they had the boldness to propose with Doria, to 
force the Dardanelles and plunder Constantinople, 
which was in a very defenceless state, owing to the 
absence of the Sultan and his army, then engaged in 
Hungary. But for the Venetians, who refused to join 
it, there can be little doubt that this expedition would 
have succeeded, and that Doria and the Order would 
have repeated the exploit of “ blind old Dandolo.” 

The Knights, however, had not been long at Malta, 
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when internal dissensions threatened the Order with 
utter ruin. A private quarrel arose between a Floren- 
tine and a French Knight of the language of Provence; 
in a duel, to which it led, the Italian killed the French- 
man, upon which the French Knights, pretending the 
Florentine had used foul play, fell upon him and his 
friends sword in hand. Retreating before superior 
numbers, the Italians took sanctuary in the palace of 
their patron, the Prior of Rome, but before they reached 
that place of safety several of them were sorely wounded. 
Maddened by this outrage, more than sixty Italian 
knights or laymen rushed out from the prior’s residence, 
attacked the Knights of Provence, and soon provoked 
a general engagement with all the French “ languages.” 
To make the struggle about equal, the Knights of 
Aragon and Castile joined the Italians. Night fell on 
a scene of carnage, and the darkness of it was horribly 
illuminated by flashes of artillery and musketry. It 
was not without the greatest difficulty that the Grand 
Master put down this civil war. The vengeance he 
afterwards took of the leaders in this mad affray seems 
to have been sufficiently severe, for twelve knights 
were degraded and expelled, and many others (the 
number is nowhere mentioned) were put in sacks and 
thrown into the sea, after the fashion in which the Turks 
dispose of their unfaithful wives. These events, with 
other crosses, shook the health of the sturdy old L’Isle 
Adam; but what carried him to his grave is generally 
reported to have been the suppression of the Order in 
England, and the seizure of all their estates by 
Henry VIII. He died in August, 1534, and the 
Knights, not without reason, inscribed on his monu 
ment 
Hic jacet Virtus victrix Fortuna. 


To describe all the exploits of the Knights of Malta 
would be to write a history of the maritime wars of the 
Mediterranean ; for during more than a century they 
shared in nearly every great naval battle fought by the 
Christians against the Mohammedans. Their galleys 
accompanied the famed expeditions of the Emperor 
Charles V. to Algiers and Tunis; they made many 
descents on the African coast by themselves, and for 
many years the Knights, by keeping in check the 
Mohammedan corsairs, were of essential service to the 
Christian world. 

The sultans of the Turks, so far from leaving their 
old enemies unmolested, made several desperate efforts 
to drive them out of Malta as they had been driven 
out of Rhodes. The most memorable of these efforts, 
which is generally called “‘ The Great Siege of Malta,” 
took place in 1565, when La Valette (a worthy suc- 
cessor to L’Isle Adam) was Grand Master of the Order, 
and Solyman the Magnificent, the conqueror of Rhodes, 
was still on the Turkish throne. 

The Turkish fleet appeared off Malta on the 18th of 
May: it consisted of 159 vessels, as well galleys as 
galliots, having on board 30,000 land forces, Janizaries, 
and Spahis, all picked men: it was closely followed by 
many transports, which carried heavy artillery, the 
horses of the Spahis, more land troops, ammunition, 
and provisions. To oppose this force La Valette could 
only reckon upon 700 knights and 8500 soldiers ; but 
the fortifications of Malta, though not perfect, were 
already excellent, and taking their posts upon them 
according to their languages, as they had done at 
Rhodes, the chivalry of Europe determined to defend 
them to the last. The Turks effected their landing at 
St. Thomas’s Creek, sometimes called the Ladder Port. 
A swarm of the Barbarians separated from the main 
body to pillage in the country, and more than 1500 of 
them were cut to pieces by the Christian soldiery. The 
Grand Master at first permitted this fighting beyond 
the walls, in order to familiarize his men to the horrid 
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cries and the manner of firing ‘of the Turks; but, 
husbanding his men, he soon put a stop to it, and kept 
close within the different fortresses. 

On the 24th of May the Turkish artillery began to 
batter in breach. The first place attacked was fort 
St. Elmo, which defends the entrance into the “great 
harbour on the west, as Fort Ricasoli defends it on 
the East. Eighty ten-pounders, two culverins, (sixty- 
pounders,) and a basilisk, carrying stone balls of a pro- 
digious diameter, kept up a constant fire from the land- 
side, while sea-wards St. Elmo was battered by long 
culverins which did great mischief. 

(To be concluded in our next.] 





ON THE PRE-SENSATION WHICH ANIMALS 
HAVE OF CHANGES IN THE WEATHER. 


Tue sensations which take place in animal bodies 
before a change of weather, which animals express by 
various external appearances, and which may be called 
a “ pre-sensation,” seem however, to require consider- 
able explanation. Aware that we can offer nothing 
on this subject that has not already been explained by 
men of the greatest knowledge, still we are convinced 
that everything which can contribute towards the illus- 
tration of an obscure subject deserves to be submitted 
to a proof, and that it is of use to communicate even 
simple observations on points concerning which systems 
cannot be formed till after the expiration of centuries. 
Considering, therefore, the subject in this point of view, 
we present the following :— 

Pre-sensation may be admitted under three heads :— 

I. The pre-sensation which animals have of dry, fair 
weather. 

II. The pre-sensation which animals have of rainy 
weather. 

III. The pre-sensation which animals have of stormy 
weather. 

What regards the two first classes of the pre-sensation 
of animals is taken from the ‘ Géttingen Pocket Al- 
manac’ for the year 1779, the editor of which, as is well 
known, was at that period Counsellor Lichtenberg. 
In this work the most authentic observations of the 
latest writers are collected. The observations respect- 
ing the third class are collected by Dr. F. A. A. Meyer, 
at Gottingen, whose words we shall here use. 

First, then, respecting the pre-sensation which animals 
have of fair or dry weather. __ 

Clear dry weather generally follows after wet weather, 
when the atmosphere has been freed from the vapours 
collected in it by their falling to the earth in rain. 
Clouds as well as rain are the means by which the air 
frees itself from the electric vapours that are continu- 
ally arising ; and if these again fall down, it appears 
very natural that animals which live chiefly in the open 
air should express by various external movements the 
ease with which they breathe and perform all the vital 
functions. From this principle it seems not difficult to 
explain the following observations :— 

The fluttering of bats in the evening, beetles flying 
about on the highways, and the sporting of gnats to- 
wards sunset, require no explanation. We need only 
remark (what is already well known to every observer), 
that this pre-sensation is highly useful to bats as well as 
to insects, Every shower of rain would render it im- 
possible for them to fly, as their wings are not secured 
by any oily matter against moisture ; they would there- 
fore be rendered much heavier by rain, and unfit for 
flying, and they would not be so easily placed again in 
folds (which, considering the structure of these animals, 
. absolutely necessary) as when they have remained 

ry. 

The same principle seems to be applicable to the 





high flight of larks and swallows, which perhaps hasten 
to the upper regions of the atmosphere because they 
are freer from vapours, and more suited to them, and 
because the lower regions, being more loaded with 
vapours, afford them less pleasure than those above. 
The insects, also, which they pursue for food, take then, 
perhaps, a higher flight. 

The croaking of the green water-frog in ponds can- 
not be so easily explained; but it seems to express the 
pleasure arising from the greater quautity of insects 
then flying about, and which they can catch with more 
ease and convenience. But clear, dry weather is not 
so agreeable to frogs as the return of warm weather. 
If they make a noise in the time of cold rain, warm, dry 
weather will follow. But if the dry weather proceeds 
from raw wind, and if warmth and rain succeed, their 
noise may foretell rain; and therefore Linneus’s rule, 
predicit pluviam, will lose nothing of its truth. He 
seems so much the more to be right, as more raw than 
warm dry days take place in the climate of Sweden. 

That the weather-fish* (Cobitis fosarlis) leaves the 
water quite pure during dry weather, and the green 
frog+ sits at the top of the glass, may proceed from 
the lighter or heavier state of the atmosphere, particu- 
larly as the latter is remarkably fond of cleanliness and 
moderately pure air. 

The assembling of ravens in the fields, and the sing- 
ing of the wood pigeon, may be easily accounted for 
from the above principles. 

‘“* T have never,” says Dr. Meyer, “‘ seen birds dress 
their feathers with oil from the fat glands, in order to 
secure them from rain; but I have observed many do 
so when the atmosphere was overcast, and when there 
was an appearance of rain. I should therefore include 
this circumstance in the following class, did not expe- 
rience admit also of another explanation, viz. that the 
birds, from the atmosphere becoming lighter, hope for 
the speedy return of dry weather, and therefore anoint 
themselves, and secure their feathers from moisture, 
that they may be able to fly higher than usual with less 
impediment. If the last explanation ought not to be 
altogether rejected, as I do not think it can, we may 
admit of this observation ; especially as all the experi- 
ence of men worthy of belief allows of no reasoning to 
be brought against it.” 

The expression of animals which show a pre-sensation 
of rainy weather may be explained partly from the in- 
creasing weight of the atmosphere, partly from their 
manner of living, and partly from the want of moisture, 
which is necessary to their existence. 

The restlessness of domestic cattle may proceed from 
many causes. It is known that the atmosphere in sum- 
mer, before rain falls, is generally heavier, on account 
of the electric vapour that arises. The insects which 
infest cattle, and which mark this heaviness, become 
then more numerous, and getting into the stalls where 
the cattle are kept, torment them and make them rest- 
less. The ascending vapour has also perhaps an effect on 
the skins of these animals, which ceases when the earth 
does not suffer so much vapour to escape as before; or 
the air, too strongly charged with electricity, excites in 
them an unpleasant sensation. Indeed, it appears 
strange to explain the same phenomenon from two per- 
fectly opposite causes—a want and an excess of elec- 
tricity; but we are acquainted with similar cases in 
medicine. People who have wounds or old ulcers 
feel, on'a change of the weather, a contraction and 
burning on those parts; and why should not such 
affections take place in animals ? 


* So called because kept in Germany to foretell changes of the 
weather. When the weather is fine they continue quiet, but before 


a storm, or rain, are very restless. 
+ This animal, though very common in many parts of Europe, 
is not found in England, 
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All these grounds taken together will be sufficient, in 
our opinion, to explain why horses and asses rub them- 
selves, shake their heads, and snuff the dir by turning 
up their noses; why asses bray much and jump about ; 
why cattle scrape up the earth and stamp with their 
feet; and why swine, though not hungry, eat greedily, 
and dig up the earth a great deal with their snouts. 
The restlessness, running about, scraping with the feet, 
and eating grass among dogs, and moles continually 
throwing up the earth, can all be deduced from the 
same, as well as the cats dressing themselves. 

“TI have remarked,” says the authority last quoted, 
“ that cocks crow on every change of the weather besides 
at the usual time. They, as well as pigeons, hasten to 
their places of shelter, in order to be secured against 
the rain, the approach of which they must be sensible 
of by the continually increasing weight of the atmo- 
sphere. 

“ The cause of fowls, pigeons, quails, and other birds 
washing themselves appears to me te be a certain heat 
or itching, which they wish by these means to remove. 

** Swallows, in all probability, take a low flight on 
the approach of rainy weather because the electric at- 
mosphere is too heavy for them, and because they have 
not sufficient strength to move above it. But cranes, 
as being stronger birds, employ all their strength to 
rise above it, and therefore fly so high. 

** T have remarked in ravens, that their croaking, un- 
less when they smell carrion, proceeds from fear. They 
observe, perhaps, by the atmosphere still becoming 
heavier, that a storm highly disagreeable to them will 
soon take place, and therefore they croak and attach 
themselves to trees; and when they are startled by any- 
thing uncommon they take a higher flight, making a 
loud cry. They easily discover their persecutors among 
men, and always cry with a loud noise as long as they 
think they are pursued by them.” 

That jackdaws, on the approach of rainy weather, 
should flap their wings and pick their feathers with 
their bills, may be explained partly by an unpleasant 
sensation before rain, and partly from the state of the 
atmosphere. 

To the before-mentioned itching or burning sensa- 
tion is referred also the bathing and plunging of water- 
fowl. That the birds of the forest should hasten to 
their nests is very natural, as from the state of the 
atmosphere they must apprehend rain. 

The crying of peacocks, except at pairing time, ap- 
pears to be a phenomenon analogous to the crowing of 
cocks. This has been often remarked on a change of 
weather, and often even on a change of wind. 

That storks and cranes place their bills under their 
wings, is a phenomenon remarked also among domestic 
fowls when they fly to their roosts to secure themselves 
against rain. Their pecking their breasts seem to sig- 
nify an itching sensation in that part of their bodies. 

The croaking of the male green, or tree, frog seems 
to denote an unpleasant sensation, for in fine weather 
they have been remarked not to send forth the smallest 
cry. But the appearance of toads implies a pleasant 
sensation, as these animals are so fond of living in 
dirt. 

Ants labour with great diligence, and bees hasten 
home, and do not fly far from their hives, because they 
follow their instinct. The fermer endeavour to com- 
plete their habitations, and tc secure themselves better 
against rain, and perhaps to lay up provisions against 
the rainy season. The latter hasten home to their 
hives, and fly no more abroad, because the wet would 
impede them in their flight and labour. 

Gnats, (conops) come into houses to secure themselves 
from rain, which would impede their flight, and then 
they attach themselves to the legs to procure that nou- 
rishment which is denied them without. 
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The increased biting of fleas we cannot explain, as 
the natural history of this and other similar insects is 
as yet too obscure. 

Earthworms creep from their holes through instinct, 
as they can move themselves forward only upon earth 
that is slippery. 

A pre-sensation of storms has also been observed 
among the most perfect of the mammalia, but as yet only 
with two, viz., the man and the dog. Both these seem 
to have a sense of the increased electricity of the atmo- 
sphere. It appears in general that the more imperfect 
animals remark only the approach of dry weather; the 
more perfect the approach of rain; and the most per- 
fect the approach of storms. All animals, perhaps by 
their external senses, and all plants by their organs, are 
sensible of the variations of the weather; but plants are 
not here our object, nor is it necessary to prove the 
influence of the weather on them, as it is sufficiently 
apparent to every observer. Here we allude only to 
the external expression of internal sensation as may 
be seen by the adduced instances ; else one might con- 
sider the shutting and expanding of many plants as 
foreboding variations of the weather. 

The dog, on the approach of rainy weather, expresses 
signs of uneasiness ; scratches himself because the fleas 
then bite him with more violence, digs up the earth with 
his feet, runs round, and eats grass ; he is accustomed, 
however, to do the latter when he is very hot, perhaps 
to cool himself, and in general a storm follows soon 
after. Before a storm he evaporates more strongly, so 
that his smell becomes intolerable; he creeps in a 
dejected manner to his master, and lies quiet. The cat 
seems also to have this in common with the dog, that 
she creeps to her master also on the approach of a storm. 
But all these phenomena require a further explanation. 
The most perfect of all animals, man, is, on the 
approach of storms, only subject to certain unpleasant 
sensations; but these must teach him in the most 
striking manner, that his spiritual part, even though it 
disengages itself so much from oppressive cares, is 
immediately connected here below with a sluggish body, 
which frequently exercises tyrannic sway over the soul. 
Men in a sound state of health are subjected, on the 
approach of stormy weather, to a heaviness of body and 
mind, a want of capacity to perform their usual occu- 
pations, a yawning and relaxation, which are highly 
disagreeable. These are often accompanied also with a 
sensation of heat. All these phenomena appear in some 
more, and others less, and in some do not take place at 
all ; but the last case happens very rarely. Such persons, 
or those whose juices are corrupted, experience besides 
the above, an itching heat in those parts of their bodies 
which are covered ; and many who have old wounds, 
ulcers, and the like, have in these uncommon sensations. 
Many of these may be ascribed to perspiration checked 
by the great heat; though, as Weickard, a philosophic 
physician, asserts, the want of electric matter in the body 
may also have some share in them. 

When stormy weather happens in winter, these sen- 
sations, as well as the before-mentioned pre-sensation 
of animals, do not appear to take place; at least no one 
has ever observed them. This, in all probability, arises 
from the influence of the season. These observations 
are to be considered only as hypothetical explanations 
of well-known facts. 
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